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BY FLETCHER KNEBEL 

On July 27 this year, a boyish-faced Sioux Falls, S.D., lawyer, who 
also farms and operates two gift- and bookshops, joined the John Birch 
Society. He had long sympathized with the tenets of this secret, Radi- 
cal Right organization. His name is Richard R. Murphy, and his 
adornments include eight handsome children, a pretty wife and a 
University of Notre Dame law degree. 

Two months later, the hierarchy of the Republican party erupted 
with denunciations of the John Birch Society and demands that the 
party purge itself of Birch members and influence. The leaders’ trum- 
pets were as loud this fall as they had been muted in the summer of 
1964, when an estimated 100 Birch members sat as delegates to the 
San Francisco Republican National Convention, which howled down 
all efforts to condemn such extremist groups as the Birch Society. 

From coddling Birchers in the fall of 1964, the GOP in the 
autumn of 1965 turned into a righteous posse riding against those 
who believe, as do the Birchers, that America is being turned into a 
Communist state by conspirators in high places. 

Lawyer Richard Murphy, a 36-year-old unknown in South Da- 
kota politics, is the man who finally turned the GOP’s attitude toward 
Birchism from one of restive tolerance to one of wrath. The reason is 
not complex. On September 8, Murphy announced his candidacy for 
the U.S. Senate in South Dakota’s Republican primary next June. 
That pits him against Sen. Karl E. Mundt, a 65-year-old Republican 
who has been a member of Congress for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the last 17 years in the U.S. Senate. Mundt’s credentials in the 
GOP’s conservative establishment are gilt-embossed. Thus, to Mundt’s 
fellow Republican conservatives, young Murphy’s Senate declaration 
was an act of effrontery freighted with peril. If a Bircher found Karl 
Mundt too liberal for his taste, then a whole line of Republican candi- 
dates might face Birch opposition, and the Republican party would 
find right-wingers clawing at its shrunken flanks everywhere. 

Murphy speaks as a classic Bircher. Shortly after the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, unicef, won this year’s Nobel Peace Prize, 
Murphy denounced that organization as a “Communist lialloween 
trap.” He demands that the United States get out of the United Na- 
tions. He contends that “the entire portfolio of civil-rights legislation” 
gives the U.S. Attorney General “unconstitutional power” to control 
national elections. Murphy, who lived for eight years in California, 
last year successfully managed the campaign of John Schmitz, whom 
Murphy described as a Birch member, for a seat in the California 
Senate under the Republican label. 

Following Murphy’s South Dakota challenge to Mundt, Repub- 
lican national leaders opened up against the John Birch Society. First 
came Sen. Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky, chairman of the Republi- 
can Senate Campaign Committee and a former national chairman. His 
October 1 statement began as a confession and ended as a declaration 
of war. He once thought Republicans should merely “ignore” Birch- 
ers, he said, but “now, I have changed my tune.” 

As a partisan Republican,” Morton said, “I am concerned by 
the fact that the John Birch Society has picked my party— the Re- 
publican party— as the vehicle to promulgate its monolithic philoso- 
phy. In so doing, the group seems more dedicated to the defeat of 
Republicans than Democrats. . . . What really concerns me is that a 
secret society should threaten and attempt to destroy one of our two 
great political parties. The Birchites label the late John Foster Dulles 
and Dr. Milton Eisenhower as Communists. They label Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower as a Communist sympathizer. They imply that Barry 




Goldwater is a Socialist. In my book, these men are great Americans. 
I don t think we have any room in the Republican party for a clandes- 
tine organization engaged in character assassination.” 

Blasts against the Birch Society followed from Senate Republi- 
can leader Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois, House leader Gerald R. 
F ord of Michigan, and other men with national reputations and long 
service in the Republican party. Even former Senator Goldwater, 
whose Presidential candidacy drew unrepudiated support from the 
Radical Right, joined the chorus. He urged that Republicans resign 
from the Birch Society and vice versa, and said he now believed it 
had been a mistake for the 1964 Republican convention, which he 
controlled, to reject the anti -extremism resolution backed by such party 
progressives as Govs. William W. Scranton (Pa.), George Romney 
(Mich.) and Nelson A. Rockefeller (N.Y.). 

In California, Ronald Reagan, who has been unofficially cam- 
paigning for the Republican nomination for governor as a Goldwater- 
style conservative, at first flirted with the idea of Birch Society sup- 
port. Later, on September 24, Reagan said he would not solicit Birch 
votes and declared the Society had been infiltrated recently by a “kind 
of lunatic fringe.” 

Scores of local Republican organizations across the country are 
controlled by right-wingers who seized party offices under the spread- 
ing canopy of Goldwaterism. A prime sample of the fight against ex- 
tremism occurred in July in Houston. There, the issue was the Repub- 
lican chairmanship of Harris County, with a traditional conservative 
pitted against a foe who was backed by Radical Rightists, including 
members of the Birch Society. State Chairman Peter O’Donnell and 
Sen. John G. Tower flew into Houston to lend support to James M. 
Mayor, whose candidacy was opposed by the right-wingers. Mayor 
won a narrow victory. Both O’Donnell and Tower were early and 
ardent Goldwater backers. The issue was clear to Tower and O’Don- 
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nell: For Tower to win reelection next year, and for the Republican 
party to flourish in Texas, the GOP needed broad-based support. A 
party that shelters the Radical Right cannot obtain such support. 

In the District of Columbia, the Young Republican club found 
that the editor of its newsletter was a Birch member. Open, and then 
closed, hearings were held this fall to determine precisely what the 
club’s attitude should be toward the John Birch Society. 

At the national level, a major battle may split the National Fed- 
eration of Republican Women, an organization of 4.200 clubs and 
500,000 members. First vice-president of the Federation is Mrs. Phyl- 
lis Schlafly of Illinois, an ultraconservative who believes that the 
State Department is laced with Communist agents and perverts. Her 
paperback book, A Choice Not an Echo, sold millions of copies last 
year and helped Goldwater win the Republican nomination. If Mrs. 
Schlafly runs for president in 1967, the Federation will be rent by ideo- 
logical warfare almost within the shadow of the ’68 national election. 

The nagging, cathartic struggle with the right wing symbolizes 
the plight in which the Republican party finds itself at year’s end, 
despite a GOP comeback in some Northeastern urban areas, a Repub- 
lican victory in Louisville and electric quasi-Republican triumphs in 
New York City and Philadelphia. Former Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon says that party divisions are the most severe since 1912, when 
Theodore Roosevelt bolted the GOP to form his Bull Moose Progres- 
sive party and thus doomed the regular Republican candidate. Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft, to defeat. “But,” adds Nixon, “we could 
afford the luxury of a split then because we were the majority party. 
Now, we’re the minority. If we don’t make gains in Congress in 1966, 
we’re in a very serious situation, not just for ’68, but serious, period.” 

The basic Republican trouble is not that Republicans divide over 
political philosophy, but that they divide so vehemently and im- 
placably. The Republican right-winger is a right-winger first and a 



Republican second. Tire Democrat tent, on tire other side of the road, 
stretches elastically over a wide assortment of liberals, segregationists, 
eggheads, states’ righters, Negroes, Catholics, Jews, reformers, big- 
city pols and Wayne Morse. At a Southern Republican conference this 
fall, National Chairman Ray C. Bliss said, wistfully, that “If the Demo- 
cratic party is big enough for Adam Clayton Powell and Sen. Russell 
B. Long, the Republican party is big enough for divisions and groups.” 
Bliss was stating a hope, not a fact. Currently, the GOP is splintered 
by a number of ideological groups— ranging from Goldwater’s Free 
Society Association to the American Conservative Union— few of 
which are interested in electing Republican liberals. 

Not only do these groups siphon off funds that formerly flowed 
into die Republican treasury, but they turn the screw of economic 
pressures on party- officials. In California, one Republican official who 
publicly attacked militant conservative organizations was ordered to 
desist by the senior partner of his law firm. Reason: Seven large busi- 
ness clients had threatened to take their law business elsewhere unless 
the Republican official silenced his guns. 

The Democratic talent for fusing divergent ideologies in die 
pursuit of victory at the polls dismays Republican professionals who 
struggle with irreconcilable rightists. This year’s state election in 
Virginia provided a clear microcosm of diat Democratic talent— and 
die Republican difficulties in the face of it. 

For years, the Republican party in Virginia had been a moderate 
one, holding the allegiance of the small number of Negroes who voted 
in die state. It was periodically crushed by the huge Democratic or- 
ganization headed by recently resigned Sen. Harry F. Byrd, Sr. The 
Byrd organization was conservative, financially, racially and emotion- 
ally, and it had mounted “massive resistance” to the Supreme Court’s 
1954 school-integration ruling. 

This year, die Republicans nominated an attractive moderate, 
A. Linwood Holton of Roanoke, for governor. What with the large in- 
crease in Negro voters and a big jump in population in the liberal 
northern Virginia communities, Holton seemed a good bet to break 
the Democratic monopoly. Virginia Democrats met die threat by 
nominating Lt. Gov. Mills E. Godwin for governor. Godwin had been 
a Byrd man, a leader of massive resistance, but was now newly con- 
verted to a moderate stance on the race issue. Miraculously, die Demo- 
crats fashioned a “consensus” behind Godwin, including such dispar- 
ate entities as the Byrd conservatives, organized labor and influential 
Negro groups. Despite a challenge from a new Conservative party, 
Godwin trounced Holton, gaining 47.7 percent of the vote to 37.6 
percent for Holton and 13.5 percent for the Conservative candi- 
date. Republicans could weep at the spectacle of a substantial portion 
of the new Negro vote going to Godwin. Ten Richmond Negro pre- 
cincts, which had balloted seven to one for the GOP candidate four 
years ago, this year voted four to one for the Democrat. 

The results in the Virginia General Assembly were equally dis- 
maying to Republicans, who had hoped for large gains. In die House 
of Delegates, die GOP gained only two seats, and in the Senate, just 
one. Republicans remain hopelessly outnumbered in the Virginia leg- 
islature by a margin of more than seven to one. In Virginia, as else- 
where, die Democratic party acts as a huge chameleon, changing its 
coloration to match die shifting political landscape. Republicans have 
yet to learn the formula— and the hour is growing late. 

Nixon tells a story that illustrates the financial aspect of the Re- 
publican ideological schism. This fall, Nixon spoke to a private gather- 
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ing of about 40 Republican boosters in Wisconsin. Each booster is 
expected to contribute $1,000 to the party, with tire understanding the 
funds will be spent to help elect Republicans in closely contested con- 
gressional districts. After Nixon made his pitch, two men asked him 
why they, as conservatives, should give $1,000 to help elect Republi- 
can liberals on the Eastern seaboard. Nixon asked them who their fa- 
vorite conservative congressman was. Both replied : “Johnny Byrnes.” 
Rep. John W. Byrnes of Wisconsin is the top Republican on the Ways 
and Means Committee, which formulates the nation’s tax laws. 

Wouldn’t you like,” askecl Nixon, “to see Johnny Byrnes chair- 
man of the committee?” Both men agreed that the prospect was a 
delight to contemplate. Well, then, said Nixon, the only way Byrnes 
could become chairman was for the Republican party to gain operat- 
ing control of the House of Representatives, and such control was 
impossible unless the Republicans elected congressmen in sufficient 
numbers. That meant election of liberal Easterners as well as conserva- 
tives. “I got one man with the argument,” said Nixon, “but not the 
other. ’ The lesson was plain. Until the overwhelming number of Re- 
publicans become persuaded that the party’s health demands a toler- 
ance for conflicting views, the GOP will remain a minority, forever 
flirting with the danger of extinction. 

On the face of it, what happened in New York City would appear 
to allay fears that the Republican party is in peril. On November 2. 
New Yorkers elected a handsome. Ivy League, liberal Republican, 
John Y Lindsay, as mayor of a city with more people and tribulations 
than any other in America. But Lindsay’s triumph, whatever it bodes 
for New York’s harried residents, is no automatic harbinger of GOP 
good times. Lindsay is a minority mayor, elected only with the help of 
New York’s Liberal party. He shunned the Republican tag during his 
campaign as though it were the imprint of Satan. And when the dust 
cleared election night, Lindsay appeared to be the lone survivor of 
the wagon train. His two Republican-Liberal fusion teammates, can- 
didates for council president and city comptroller.wereshotfromunder 
him, and Democrats kept top-heavy control of the city council. Fur- 
ther, the Conservative party became a new force in New York politics, 
gaining 340,000 votes in the city and outpolling the Liberal party. 
The Conservative gladiator, William E Buckley, Jr., an arch egghead 
of the Right who uses such words as “paradigmatic” and “epicene.” 
may have taken as many mayoralty votes from the Democrats as he 
did from Lindsay. But except for New York end a few places like Vir- 
ginia, the Buckleys remain primarily a Republican problem, for the 
GOP was formerly their natural habitat. 

The November off-year election results offered the Republicans 
some solace outside New York City. The party recaptured control of 
the New York State Senate, went back up to pre-Goldwater levels in 
the cities. A Republican for the second successive time won the race 
for mayor of Louisville, Ky. In Philadelphia, Republicans won their 
first victory in 12 years by electing Arlen Specter as district attorney. 
Their joy in Philadelphia was somewhat diluted, however, because 
Specter, although elected as a Republican, is a registered Democrat 
who was backed by Americans for Democratic Action. 

Elsewhere, November results had somber hues for Republicans. 
In addition to the Virginia defeat. Republicans lost two seats in the 
Kentucky legislature, where they are now outnumbered by the Demo- 
crats 90 to 48. In New Jersey, the GOP sank. Democratic Gov. Rich- 
ard J. Hughes was reelected by a record margin, Democrats won con- 
trol of both houses of the state legislature for the first time in half a 
century, and Republicans were ousted from their long-standing domi- 
nance of populous Bergen County. 

The November elections, however, did carry a message for GOP 
conservatives. In New York City, Philadelphia and Louisville, Repub- 
licans made sharp gains in the Negro vote in the same areas where 
Goldwater had been swamped in a black tide. 

Scranton hopes the message was understood by conservatives of 
his party. For Scranton believes that the Republican crisis goes much 



deeper than the continuing battle with the right wing-deep into the 
minds and emotions of the nation’s voters. He looks at his party as a 
loyal regular who opposed Goldwater last year for the Presidential 
nomination in a futile, late-hour escapade, but then campaigned for 
him mil states in the losing contest with President Lyndon B. John- 
son. After the election, Scranton took a vacation and thoughtabout the 
party to which his family has belonged for generations. 

I came to two conclusions,” he says. “The first is pessimistic. 
Millions of Americans feel that the Republican party doesn’t want 
them. I am a Negro, a man says, ‘and the Republicans don’t want 
me. I am a Jew, and the Republicans don’t want me.’ This is a deep, 
personal, emotional feeling that many Americans experienced for the 
first time last year, and it will be a long, uphill job to convince them 
that the Republican party does want. them. My second conclusion is 
that the Republican party can have a tremendous future if it learns 
how to solve local and state problems. The Democratic party denudes 
local governments and centralizes everything in Washington. The 
Democrats fail to meet acute local needs. What my party needs is 
victory in the cities and the urban areas.” 

This theme of urban reform as the proper vehicle for a revitalized 
GOP is one stressed by many progressive and moderately conserva- 
tive Republicans. The nation is developing overwhelmingly into an 
urban society. At the same time, the Supreme Court’s “one man. one 
vote” reapportionment ruling slashes the political power of rural 
standpatters. The cities are where the votes are, and in many of them, 
the Democratic machines have grown tired, arthritic, sometimes in- 
effectual and scandal-ridden. The call to Republicans to look to the 
cities was echoed in a postelection statement by Republicans for Prog- 
ress, a liberal organization headed by Charles P Taft of Cincinnati.' 
Said the group on November 6: “The lesson of the victories in New 
Tork, Philadelphia, Louisville, Akron, and the rest is that when our 
candidates set out to solve the problems before the people— when they 
put forward programs to solve these problems-then and then only 
can we claim and win electoral support.” 

When the GOP presents a broad appeal, with welcoming arms 
to the minorities of America’s polyglot society, it can win national as 
well as local elections— unless, of course, the Democratic party does 
the job better. When the Republican party narrows its focus and 
primly suggests that votes of large segments of the population are un- 
wanted, then defeat becomes a vocation. 

The real trouble with the Radical Right is not the extremism of 
its doctrine, but a flat refusal to submerge its convictions to the pre- 
vailing viewpoint of the party. “Thou shalt not compromise,” is the 
first political commandment of the Hard Right. Scranton campaigned 
for Goldwater, but thousands of Gold water’s militant followers would 
never have campaigned for Scranton. With the Radical Right, it is 
rule or ruin, and since the Right can never rule nationally, it can only 
ruin the GOP’s chances of doing so. Said the Republican Senate whip, 
Thomas H. Kuchel of California, himself a target of an ugly rightist 
effort to defile his reputation, “The tragic fact is that within our Cali- 
fornia Republican party is a fanatical, neo-Fascist, political cult, over- 
come by a strange mixture of corrosive hatred and sickening fear, 
recklessly determined to control our party or destroy it. Its members 
label anyone who even mildly disagrees with any of their extraordi- 
nary views a Socialist, or a Communist, or even worse.” 

A majority of American voters may consider themselves more 
conservative than liberal, as those terms are currently construed in 
politics, but the majority will not follow a party that harbors and 
nourishes the extreme Right. In many states and cities, the Republi- 
can party is strong and healthy. Nationally, it has become a frail thing. 
The battle to eject the John Birch Society and similar organizations 
from party councils may be only symbolic of a deeper predicament, 
but until that battle is won, the Grand Old Party’s other trials of ap- 
pearance and substance cannot be faced. Nationally, the Republican 
party is in a fight for survival. 
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